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REPORT ON POLITICAL, ECONOMIC, AND MILITARY STATUS 


OF BELGIUM, THE NETHERLANDS, GERMANY, ITALY, SPAIN, 
AND FRANCE 


Mr. Chairman, pursuant to vour authorization and direction and in 
accordance with invitational orders extended to me by the Secretary 
of the Army I visited Belgium, the Netherlands, Germany, Italy, 
Spain, and France during the period September 6 through October 4, 
1957. You are well aware of my interest in our military forces in 
Western Europe and of my interest in the economic, political, and 
military situation in the countries with which we are allied. Since the 
end of World War II, I have obligated myself to keep abreast of 
developments in Europe because of my concern for the security of the 
free world. During this visit I availed myself of the opportunity to 
attend a series of detailed briefings by key United States officials and 
inspected a variety of American military units. For the benefit of 
those who have been unable to observe at first hand our activities in 
Europe, I offer an account of my observations and my comments. 


I. BeLatum 


On September 7 I met with United States Military Assistance Ad- 
visory Group and Embassy officials at Brussels. My observations 
with respect to Belgium are: 

A. Economie 


In the terms of economic reeovery following World War II, Belgium 
emerged from the bonds of occupation and the ultimate liberation 
with a running start. Her production facilities and physical plant 
were almost intact. Prosperity followed through her ability to supply 
the basic manufactured needs of other E suropean countries less favor- 
ably situated. Belgium’s advantageous situation in this regard pre- 
vailed until 1949. However, while the trade demands were h igh, so 
were production costs. During the general postwar European 
recovery period Belgium failed to modernize adequately its industrial 
plant and failed to give proper attention to the increases required in 
capital investments. Consequently, these oversights have continued 
to give rise to overall production costs wherein a highly competitive 
market exists. Nevertheless, until the present Belgium’s economy 
has been expanding at a favorable rate. The Government has ex- 
ercised careful fiscal and monetary controls. It has joined in nearly 
every European economic trade cooperative society organized since 
World War Il. Currently, Belgium is enjoying a very high level of 
prosperity. Une mploymentisata minimum. Her currency is sound, 
although deficit spending on ae part of the Government has prevailed 
for several years. Because her heavy dependence upon foreign 
trade, her economy becomes z nuous as other European nations’ econ- 
omies fluctuate. It is reported that 13 percent of Belgium’s national 
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expenditures is devoted to defense. This expresses itself as approxi- 
mately 4 percent of her gross national product. United States eco- 
nomic aid to Belgium other than military assistance ceased, for the 
most part, in 1952. The prosperity of Belgium is evident everywhere, 
on the farms and in the cities. Medium-priced rental housing is under 
construction on a large scale. Road and other civic construction is 
booming. The year 1956 is reported as the finest in Belgium’s eco- 
nomic history. Overall industrial indexes recorded through the first 
half of 1957 show gains over the average 1956 readings. Observers, 
at this time, predict a continuing expansion of the Be leiu: n economy. 
The outlook, they say, is good. During 1958 the Brussels World 
Exhibition will be open. This undertaking i is levying great demands 
on the construction industry. It appears that Belgian leadership 
may endeavor to cause a slight deflationary monetary policy in the 
near future. Current economic policies indicate that the Govern- 
ment is determined, among other things, to insure the stability of the 
Belgian franc. Belgium, in addition, is energetically pursuing a 
program to strengthen and increase her foreign markets. This is 
encouraging. But, the American taxpayer deserves a measure of 
credit for conditions in Belgium. During the postwar recovery period, 
some $734 million were provided her in financial aid. I am gratified 
that the aid programs have been concluded in Belgium. 


B. Political 


The Kingdom of Belgium has a land area of approximately 12,000 
square miles and a population of almost 9 million. Her present 
Government is a Socialist-Liberal coalition. The Prime Minister is 
Socialist. The Parliament serves for 4 years unless dissolved for new 
elections. The last elections were held in April of 1954. The Belgian 
Government, while it has its crises, appears to have admirable re- 
straint and stability. Five political parties participate in the Govern- 
ment, with the Social Christians and Socialists dominating the 
the political scene. It is anticipated that in the coming months a 
major political showdown will arise. The issue will involve reduction 
of the term of service required of military conscripts. Conscripts 
now serve 18 months. A 15-month period is proposed. Ultimately, 
as Belgium watches her neighbor Germany, the issue will concern a 
12-month period of military service for conscripts. 

Military 

The Belgian Army approximates 100,000. The army has a NATO 
role and is thus committed. The United States has equipped the 
armored and artillery units under the mutual defense assistance pro- 
gram. Our Government is also supplying the Belgian Army with 
considerable quantities of signal and engineer equipment. United 
States personnel of the military assistance advisory group inform me 
that leadership in the Belgian Army is good. They also report fine 
relationships with their Belgian counterparts. The Belgian Army 
school system is also praised by our advisory group. It appears to me 
that the force levels and expenditures planned for the Belgian Army 
are realistic and can be supported by the Government without undue 
strain on the economy or at the expense of other essential Government 
expenditures. I only hope that there is resolve in the Government to 
maintain the Belgian Army’s current posture. The Belgian Air 
Force is wholly committed to NATO. Air force units supported by 
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the United States are a part of the Allied Tactical Air Force. The 
current strength is 20,000 personnel. Belgium has an adequate air- 
base program. Good progress is reported toward aa aircraft 
and personnel strength goals. Belgium’s problems in air force tech- 
nical skills are similar to those found in the United Sts ata The Bel- 
gian Air Force training system is reported as excellent, although air 
force development only commenced in earnest in 1950. Our Govern- 
ment has rendered approximately 34 percent of the amount of dollar 
costs in this development. Subsequent to July 1, 1957, our support 
of maintenance and spare parts costs was terminated. The Belgian 
Navy is the infant in the nation’s defense family. Its creation com- 
menced in 1949. The structure of the navy is almost entirely de- 
voted to minesweeping operations. The ship program from 1950 
through 1954 was almost 100 percent funded by the United States. 
Planned augmentation of the ship program calls for a 50-50 funding 
participation between the United States and Belgium. Again, it 
appears that the Belgian Navy program is realistic and one that can 
be supported financially by the Belgian Government from the present 
onward. I am not totally convinced, however, that Belgium could 
not have taken on a greater share earlier. This matter should receive 
the scrutiny of our military assistance program planners. 


Il. THe NETHERLANDS 


On September 9 I conferred with MAAG and Embassy authorities 
The Hague. My observations in regard to the Netherlands follow: 
A. Economic 


In little Holland, with a land area of 13,000 square miles and the 
heaviest population density in the world, I found the most encouraging 
economic picture. It is recalled that the Netherlands suffered the 
most heavily of any of the European countries during and after the 
time she was overrun during World War II. Her industrial plant 
was almost obliterated. Her entire economy was exploited in detail. 
Then, during the recovery period, she lost her valuable colonies in 
southeast Asia. With clear hardheadedness, however, the nation 
continued to build toward the prosperity that is evident everywhere 
in the country today. It may be said the Netherlands is a welfare 
state with strong Government control over every aspect of the 
economy. Nevertheless, current statistics show that 90 percent of 
the national income is generated by private enterprise. Industry 
contributes 45 percent of that income alone. The value of her 
foreign trade is equivalent to 98 percent of the national income. 
Personal income in the Netherlands is generally not on a par with 
that found in other prosperous areas in Europe, yet the standard of 
living, when measured by yardsticks of health, education, diet, hous- 
ing, and clothing, is as high as anywhere in Europe. The Netherlands 
industrial base continues to e xpand. As in all expanding economies, 
inflationary forces are at work within the nation; among these forces 
is the wage increase spiral. Growing balance of payments deficits 
are also at work. Our observers, though, consider the Dutch eco- 
nomic base as sound and that the leadership of the country can cope 
with the situation. To meet the overall problem the Government 
has instituted programs and measures to increase taxes, eliminate 
certain subsidies, and reduce Government expenditures. Notwith- 
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standing the general belt-tightening program, the Dutch have not 
instituted economies in expenditures for national defense; nor does 
it appear that they intend to in the near future. I am gratified and 
impressed by their realistic attitude in this regard. The Netherlands 
Government supports strongly the various European trade associa- 
tions along with her neighbor, Belgium. It was apparent that her 
trade policies, including a welcome to foreign capital investment 
within Holland, support all the high aims envisaged by our foreign-aid 
programs which arose out of World War Il. Again, the American 
taxpayer must be given credit for his participation in the program 
for restoration of the Dutch economy. During the period 1947 
through 1953, some $823 million in Marshall plan aid grants plus 
$149 million in loans went to Holland. It is interesting, indeed, to 
note that the Dutch voluntarily requested termination of our aid 
programs in 1953, remarking, in effect, that the Netherlands is now 
on its feet. How admirable and refreshing is this sort of attitude. 
B. Political 

The Government of the Netherlands is currently in the hands of a 
coalition. There are four major political parties participating. The 
Labor Party, which is Socialist, and the Catholic People’s Party repre- 
sent the largest segment of Dutch political strength. It is a stable 
rovernment and not given to changes on violent or divisive issues. 
However, the issue of private capital and social capital may arise 
between the two major parties. Politically and spiritually the 
Netherlands Government is reported as being concerned about current 
discussions on disarmament. While a small nation, their attitude is 
not favorable toward dealing militarily from weakness. It would 
appear that the Dutch look with disfavor on our endeavors to talk 
disarmament, to reduce our own military forces, and perhaps are not 
altogether sure of the feasibility of our plan of massive retaliation in 
case of the brush war. I am reassured by the evidences of the Dutch 
spirit, their friendship, and their support of NATO. 
C. Military 

The Netherlands Army is currently embarked upon a program to 
reorganize along modern lines. ‘The force goal for the army appears 
realistic and supportable from the standpoint of Dutch manpower 
and funds. The equipment furnished the army through our MAP 
activity is receiving excellent care and is in good shape. The equip- 
ment delivery program is progressing satisfactorily. The Dutch 
soldier is conseripted for a period of 20 months. Eighteen of these 
months he must serve actively, after which he may be furloughed to 
the reserve. ‘Troop billets for the Dutch Army are among the finest 
I have ever seen. United States MAAG officials and other of our 
key military observers have given high praise to the Dutch Army’s 
spirit and progress. The Netherlands Navy is making excellent 
progress toward meeting the planned ship goal. The Dutch have 
a long and distinguished seafaring history; the tradition is to fight. 
With respect to roles and missions outlined for the navy I believe 
them adequate at this time. However, in view of the nation’s naval 
capabilities and its strategic location, | recommend further study be 
made to determine whether the Dutch can participate more fully in 
our ship-loan program, particularly in submarines. The Royal 
Netherlands Air Force was established in 1950. It is interesting to 
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note that responsibility for civilian control over this service rests 
with the Secretary of State for War. It was not indicated to me that 
this arrangement, current in our services until 1947, has stifled the 
normal development of the air arm. NATO force goals are being 
met. The Dutch airman is reported enthusiastic and possessed of 
excellent flying skills and aptitudes. Certain problem areas exist in 
the air force; however, Government and air force leadership will 
certainly respond with vigor and good sense in solving these problems. 
Excellent relationships are reported between our air MAAG staff and 
their Dutch counterparts. 


Lil. FeneraL Repustic or GERMANY 


During the period September 10-20 I visted with United States 
military officials, authorities of the Federal Republic of Germany, and 
visited United States and German troop units throughout Western 
Germany. At Bonn I conferred with Ambassador Bruce and Brig. 
Gen. Milton H. Summerfelt and the MAAG staff. Also in Bonn [ 
had discussions with the Federal Republie’s Mr. Josef Rust, Assistant 
Secretary of Defense; Gen. Adolf Heusinger, Chief of Staff of the 
Armed Forces, and Brig. Gen. Peter Von der Groben, Assistant Army 
Chief of Staff. Elsewhere in Western Germany my itinerary included 
visits with Gen. H. I. Hodes, commander in chief, United States 
Army, Europe; Lt. Gen. se W. Farrell, commanding general, Fifth 
United States Corps: Maj. Gen. Barksdale Hamlett, United States 
commander of Berlin; Maj. Gen. Robert W. Porter, commanding 
general Third United States Armored Division; Maj. Gen. Paul D. 
Adams, commander, Northern Area Command; Maj. Gen. Herbert B. 
Thatcher, deputy commander, United States Air Forces, Europe; and 
Brig. Gen. George T. Duncan, commander, Berlin Command. In- 
spections were made of the following units and/or activities: 6th 
Infantry Regiment; 15th Ordnance Battalion; 66th Tactical Recon- 
naissance Wing; 587th Tactical Missile Group, 7th Army Training 
Center at Grafenwohr; 2d Battle Group, 10th Infantry Division; 
7th Army Tank Training Center; VII Corps Training Area at Hoben- 
fels; Company B, 13th Infantry Regiment; 2d Battalion, 6th Infantry 
Regiment at Hohenfels; 3d Battalion, 3d Armored Cavalry Regiment; 
7th Army Noncommissioned Officers’ Academy ; 502d Airborne Battle 
Group; and the Ist German Mountain Division. It was also my 
pleasure to confer with Dr. Paul Hertz, Senator for Finance, City 
Government of Berlin. 

A. Berlin (economic) 


The unique position of Berlin in the economic, military, and political 
orbit of the Federal Republic deserves separate comment. The 
heroic efforts of German and American officials since 1945 to maintain 
West Berlin as a small island of democracy in the middle of a sullen 
and angry Communist sea need no recounting here. West Berlin 
today remains a shining, living monument created out of the courage 
and toils of many, notably the late Ernst Reuter, our own Gen. 
Lucius D. Clay, my good acquaintance, the late Governing Mayor 
Otto Suhr, and Dr. Paul Hertz, who is currently Senator for Finance. 
The peoples of West Berlin recognize and are reverently grateful for 
the United States assistance given them. West Berlin continues to 
enjoy good economic health and prosperity. During 1956 industrial 
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production reached 112 on the basis of the 1936 index. This repre- 
sents a gratifying increase over production levels achieved in 1955. 
[he 1957 levels will surely show an increase when all returns have 
been received. West Berlin’s economic recovery and development, 
however, have not kept pace with the amazing strides taken by the 
rest of the Federal Republic, all of which is understandable. The 
economic backbone of West Berlin has been reconstituted and straight- 
ened. There remains only the chore of strengthening the vital struc- 
ture. Economic functions lost during the war must be replaced; this 
is being done. At the present time the unemployed in Berlin number 
some 71,000, which number constitutes approximately 12 percent of 
the labor force and represents a drop from the previous year’s total 
by approximately 29,000 persons. Close attention to this problem is 
being given by West Berlin authorities. It was gratifying to note 
that American aid to West Berlin has been utilized on a basis of 
increasing the economic potential of the city, including aid to small 
and medium-sized businesses, rather than being channeled entirely 
into work relief programs. The Federal Government continues to 
contribute subsidies required for equalization of the West Berlin 
budget. Approximately one-third of the city’s current budget is pro- 
vided for out of Federal Republic funds. Federal Republic contribu- 
tions are on the decrease as city revenues grow as a result of the 
generally improving economic climate. 
B. Berlin (m ilitary 

There has been no marked change in the military scene in West 
Berlin since my last visit there in 1955. United States military and 
diplomatic programs are in good hands. Major General Hamlett, 
the United States commander, has a distinguished record and varied 
background which equip him ideally to cope with the situation. The 
6th Infantry Regiment remains as the core of our forces there. Its 
training program proceeds on an intensified scale, although I learn 
that the unit is operating under reduced tables of organization. 
There is no indication that Russian units oriented toward Berlin have 
undergone reductions. I do not favor any program designed to 
reduce our military display in Berlin. 
C’. Berlin (cultural) 


In connection with my previous rems — concerning the monument 
which has been wrought out of the ruins of Berlin, it might be well to 
mention that during late September there was dedicated in West 
Berlin an edifice known officially as the Congress Hall. This struc- 
ture, erected in the Tiergarten area, was largely financed out of our 
own taxpayers’ dollars in varying estimate ‘d amounts all the way from 
$2.8 million to the full $4 million estimated cost of construction. Our 
own brilliant former Representative from Connecticut and former 
Ambassador to Italy, Mrs. Clare Booth Luce, represented the United 
States at dedicatory ceremonies of the building. I am not certain 
that the edifice, as it is called, can sustain the ideals for which it was 
designed, namely, “as a symbol of faith,” or “as a place for people to 
meet for free exchange of opinions and ideas.” The structure is 
referred to by some of our good West Berlin friends as ‘The Ruptured 
Butterfly.”’ It would seem that the design criteria came from a white 
silk tophat, placed crown down, and crushed in the middle with a 
strong, vertical blow from a meat cleaver. I am certain that the 
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design provides joy and pleasure for certain segments of the archi- 
tectural professions as well as for particular foreign-aid advocates in 
our State Department. I can find few administration planners willing 
to consider erection of a civic auditorium with Federal funds in the 
23d District of Pennsylvania or even in the District of Columbia. 


D. Berlin (political) 


Refugees continue to stream into West Berlin from the depressed 
areas in the east. Current refugee rate is approximately 12,000 
persons per month. Of the total number received, 70 percent have 
been determined to be bona fide refugees. Many young people are to 
be found among the refugee groups. No major difficulty has been 
encountered in absorbing them into the labor force. About 5 percent 
remain in Berlin and the balance are evacuated to haven elsewhere in 
the Federal Republic. Of political significance are the some 35,000 
East Berliners who daily travel to their works and labors in. the 
Free Zone. On the other hand, approximately 15,000 West Berliners 
seek their livelihood in the East Zone. Interference with this sizable 
foree is always on the Communist agenda. There has been no letup 
in harassments and threats to these ‘people or to the vital transporta- 
tion arteries throughout the city proper. 

E.. Federal Republic (economic) 

One has only to keep current his reading of newspapers and weekly 
hews magazines to visualize the extent of West German prosperity. 
An amazing economic transformation has been wrought over the past 
10 years. Unemployment throughout the Federal Republic prevails 
ut a rate of less than 2 percent of the labor force. During the first 
half of 1957 industrial production was up some 6.3 s percent above 
the previous year’s total. On the basis of the first half- -year’s experi- 
ence, the current growth rate indicates that production will average 
out to a 6 percent increase at constant market prices for the year 1957. 
It is reported from certain analyst sources that the peak of the German 
postwar boom was reached in the summer of 1955. Yet, other analyses 
show that industrial production was up nine points in 1956 over 
that recorded in 1955, with comparable increases recorded for the 
first half of 1957. Take-home pay and other expendable incomes of 
the West German are on the increase. West Germany’s huge export 
activity has increased its foreign exchange reserves to a $5.2 billion 
figure. West German capital is finding its way into foreign invest- 
ment activities on an impressive scale. The Federal Government is 
well aware of the problems arising out of its foreign exchange holdings 
and is relieving the various pressures of purchasing arms for its defense 
forces from some 11 nations abroad, liberalizing import restrictions 
and easing regulations governing capital exports. The deutschemark 
has become such strong currency that its exchange rate may well be 
upped in the future. All in all, the economic health of the Federal 
Republic is excellent. This state of health should continue, provided, 
of course, that such good health does not affect adversely the well- 
being of other nations in the European community. 


F. Federal Republic (political) 
On Sunday, September 15, the West German people went to the 


polls to vote in their national elections. The issues were clear. 
Party lines were well drawn. Socialism and communism were linked 
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together and applied against one of the parties by its opposition; 

on the other hand prowesternism and alleged dictatorship were joined 
as unified evils and applied in reply. ‘After the oratory and the 
tumult, the Christian Democratic Union came up with 270 seats in 
the Bundestag—a gain of 15 seats. The Socialists and Free Demo- 
crats also gained. All gains were registered at the expense of three 

arties, which may spell the end of all save the CDU and the Socialists. 

ia its final analysis the CDU’s and Chancellor Adenauer’s victory is a 
victory for the free world. Certainly the victory gave Moscow cause 
for discomfort. It also signified continuation of the principles of 
free enterprise in the strongest anti-Communist democracy in Europe. 
The CDU’s victory also added a measure of new zest for life for NATO. 

The Kremlin must look for new means to ease West Germany into 
political confusion in the event West Germany is the focal point for 
efforts to force the ultimate liquidation of NATO. The election, then, 
can only signal a victory for the West ¢ ter man, NATO, and the United 
States. The question has been asked: ‘Does a large winning majority 
in the past elections and a third term for Mr. Adenauer portend a 
return to German political behavior of the 1930’s?’’? Does it mean 
that West Germany’s democratic activity on the current scene is 
superficial? In answer to these questions I can only say that the 
energy, aggressiveness, and enthusiasm of the German people must be 
moderated by continued, mature, democratic leadership if the current 
trend is to be maintained. West Germany, naturally, is concerned 
with the vitality of its defensive position and NATO. | was pleased 
to learn that our efforts at the recent London disarmament talks in no 
manner disturbed the Germans’ resolve to proceed with the buildup 
of their armed forces. Moreover, I was relieved to learn that planned 
cutbacks in our own Armed Forces have not swerved the West Ger- 
mans from pursuing the objectives of their defense programs. These 
allies of ours are clear-thinking when it comes to dealing with the 
Russians. They have not forgotten the difficulties in negotiating 
with entities behind the Iron Curtain. They have not forgotten the 
thousands of their own people who are still detained in Russia. 


G. Federal Republic (military) 


The West German Minister of Defense recently announced that his 
Government’s goal of furnishing 12 army divisions to NATO remains 
unaltered. At the time of my briefing he anticipated that seven 
divisions would be ready to join NATO by the end of calendar year 
1957. Two years ago the German Parliament was moving slowly in 
enacting the basic legislation upon which to create an armed force. 
Twenty pieces of legislation of an essential 27 proposed laws have 
now been enacted. Eight billion dollars, or 4.5 percent of the gross 
national product, are being spent this year in West Germany for 
defense. As I predicted, the West German is now proceeding with 
great skill, energy, and intelligence to re-create a defense force. Con- 
trary to impressions extant in some areas, the West German youth, 
in My opinion, is not unreceptive to military service. An apathetic 
attitude on their part may have existed for a time, but I think not 
now. In one West German Army organization which I inspected, 
over 25 percent of the drafted soldiers volunteered to remain in service 
for 6 months longer than the period for which they are required to 
serve. It is my belief that selective service quota calls in West 
Germany would indeed be small if the voluntary enlistment ratio 
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were not arbitrarily pegged. It was my good fortune to visit a German 
Army division during my travels this year. Within this organization 
the officers and noncommissioned officers were old professionals, in 
the finest sense of the term. Enlisted personnel were eager, well- 
conditioned, and full of drive. All appeared sharp and smart in keep- 
ing with the highest in military standards. Field exercises were ex- 
ecuted with realism and consummate skill. Twelve and more divisions 
of this type on the line will certainly aid in restoring stability m 
Europe. I have long advocated such a program. West German 
Army officials and General Ruffner, the chief of MAAG, and his staff 
are to be complimented for the fine cooperation obtained and the 
very excellent progress made thus far. For my part I would like to 
see the momentum increased and the overall foree program expanded. 
Because of my brief stay I was unable to make the desired analysis 
of the West German Navy's development. Current navy goals are, 
however, for the moment realistic. Good progress is being made. 
But, here, I believe, the capability is greater than that called upon 
to see the planned West Germany Navy under full way. I would 
like to see further study of our ship-loan program legislation for the 
purpose of determining what West Germany’s participation in this 
program should be. With respect to the West German Air Force I 
am again pleased at the progress made. In any service requiring a 
high percentage of skilled personnel there will always be difhieulty in 
competing with industry for skills in time of prosperity. This prob- 
lem confronts the West German Air Force as it does the air arms in 
other countries. Roles, missions, and force goals of the West German 
Air Force, I predict, will be met. Programed equipment is arriving 
ahead of schedule. ‘In its final analysis,.grant military aid to West 
Germany is now complete. Our advisory group there is constantly 
reducing its personnel strengths as the needs decrease. As assistance 
in the terms of grant aid has ceased and as the advisory roles become 
secondary, it seems to me that the term ‘‘military assistance advisory 
croup,’’ as applied to our military representatives, is no longer valid 
in West Germany. Considerations should be given to changing the 
title of our military missions abroad because of the connotations 
associated with them early in the MDAP program. 


H. Germany (military, United States) 


There has been no diminution in the alert attitude of our forces in 
Germany since my last visit there. Everywhere there was an in- 
increased awareness of our responsibilities and an earnestness to im- 
prove our military effectiveness. All echelons are busy. Combat 
training, training tests, alert tests, and other exercises are underway 
around the clock, in all types of weather, all over West Germany. 
Real efforts to reorganize supply procedures and effect supply econ- 
omies are being made. Community relations with ‘our allies are 
constantly being improved. For example, the 3d Armored Division, 
led by Major General Porter, has undertaken certain support of 
orphanages, sends its band out to entertain the civil population, and 
has generally participated in good civic works in the area where the 
division is located. In West Germany there has been little difficulty 
with local officials in regard to the forces convention and the exercise 
of civil jurisdiction as it applies to our troops. It will come to pass 
in the near future when we must enter into a NATO Status of Forces 
Agreement with the Federal Republic. Our authorities are giving 
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this matter careful and prudent study. I am confident that all phases 
of this agreement will be worked out satisfactorily. 

At the time of my visit to Germany it was too early to foretell what 
the impact will be on our forces there resulting from the administra- 
tions’ defense cutback drive. I predict the following: There will be 
personnel cuts. There will be less money with which to carry out 
training on the intensified scale known in the past. There will be 
closing of certain headquarters—some perhaps of the tactical variety. 
There may be instituted a modified skeletonizing program of combat 
units such as that experienced by most all units which remained in 
Japan from 1945 until June of 1950 when we were catapulted into the 
Korea conflict. At this time we are unable to airlift any significant 
airborne group for training or combat exercises in Europe. Air-sea 
rescue capabilities are being reduced drastically. It is reported that 
our current economy drive has resulted in studies leading to the 
elimination of the 12th Air Force headquarters in Germany. ‘This is 
the major tactical headquarters which controls the fighting core of 
United States Air Forces in Europe. This is the headquarters where 
teamwork begins between the air arm and the ground forces. The 
report that this command echelon may be eliminated and that its 
functions may accrue to Headquarters, United States Air Forces, 
Europe, an administrative type activity, is disturbing to me. Other 
quarters hold that elimination of 12th Air Force headquarters is part 
of a program to eliminate unnecessary layering in the chain of control 
of our air effort in all of Europe. While this may be an admirable 
objective, it doesn’t seem to me that the controls involved are being 
transferred to a headquarters properly designed to carry out the 
necessary tactical functions. IJ dread to speculate on what our posi- 
tion in Korea might have been in 1950 had we done away with the 
5th Air Force headquarters in Japan, an organization of identical func- 
tion to that of the 12th Air Force headquarters. Could the elimina- 
tion of this headquarters, as reported under study, lead to an inten- 
tion to remove Headquarters 7th Army from the command picture 
in Europe? Despite all the accounts of how we propose to stream- 
line, modernize, and ‘“‘get the most bang for the dollar,’ [ am not 
comforted by repeated assurances that we are doing the right thing 
militarily in Europe and Germany when we consider reduction of our 
personnel strength there. Russia and its satellites are constantly 
improving in personnel strength, mobility, and combat potential. 
Soviet forces in East Germany consist of 22 tank and mechanized 
divisions numberjng almost a half-million men. The Russian satel- 
lites are capable of fielding an estimated 80,000 troops in 7 East 
German divisions; 310,000 of Poles in 19 divisions; 140,000 Hungarians 
in 12 divisions of doubtful effectiveness; 15 divisions of Rumanians 
estimated at 190,000 troops, and 172,000 Bulgarians comprising some 
13 divisions; the latter probably the most reliable of the satellite 
forces. This is the force that concerns NATO in its planning. The 
Soviets are maintaining large, tactical air forces, with the latest in 
jet aircraft, well forward in East Germany and Poland, with a primary 
mission of direct support of the ground combat forces. The Soviets 
are prepared to fight the large war, the small war, the atomic war, and 
the conventional war. 
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IV. Iraty 


During the period September 21-26 I conferred with United States 
military and diplomatic officials in Italy. Included in my itinerary 
were conferences with Maj. Gen. James C. Fry, chief of the Military 
Assistance Advisory Group and staff; Maj. Gen. Harvey H. Fischer, 
commanding general, Southern European Task Force (SETAF) and 
staff; Col. Richard I. Jones, SETAF Support Command; and Col. 
E. E. Kirkpatrick, chief, southern district, Mediterranean Division, 
United States Corps of Engineers. 

A. Economie 


Italy’s economic growth thus far in 1957 has continued to flourish 
in keeping with general growth factors recorded throughout the post- 
war recovery period. Fortunately, over the past 8 years this growth 
has been marked by relative monetary and price stability. From 1950 
to 1956 the gross national product increased by 65 percent. In 1956 
the gross national product increased by 7.2 percent in the terms of 
current prices. On the basis of the 1938 index of production as 100, 
Italy’s 1957 production index has been recorded thus far at 237. 
Italy’s industrial production trends appear encouraging, as well as 
those in agriculture. Italy’s major economic problems are unemploy- 
ment, relative poverty in the south of the peninsula, and her deficits 
in the balance of payments. Approximately 2 million, or 10 percent 
of her labor force, are currently recorded as unemployed. It is esti- 
mated that 80 percent of the national income is generated in the 
northern provinces where 62 percent of the population is centered. 
Her foreign trade deficit in 1956 was up 8.5 percent over the previous 
year’s figure; trends thus far in 1957 are similar. On the whole, in 
northern Italy prosperity is certainly evident. Stores are full and 
people are well-shod, well-clothed, and well-fed. There is a bustle of 
industrial, agricultural, and building activity. Land reform programs 
show outstanding increases. Improvements in agrarian practices and 
dwellings were noted. Some 150,000 families have benefited from the 
land reform program. To this extent, Italy is now almost self- 
sustaining in agricultural products, except for cotton and hard wheat. 
Efforts are underw ay to divert Italy from its time-worn preoccupation 
with growing cereals to diversified farming practices. Much remains 
to be done in the way of agricultural and land reform in Italy today. 
American assistance to Italy and our part in the improvement of her 
economic health must not be forgotten. Our aid continues to be 
provided to Italy. During the fiscal year 1955-56, United States aid 
amounted to a sum over $200 million. In fiscal year 1956-57 this aid 
amounted to almost $190 million. This fiscal year’s aid figures will 
probably total $150 million. The foregoing represent no small 
amounts. Our aid money represents an important factor in alleviating 
[taly’s balance of payments deficit. There is room for improvement 
in Italy’s economic situation and a collateral lessening of the demands 
on United States assistance for the maintenance thereof. There are 
ways and means available to the Italian Government for accomplish- 
ing necessary improvements with a minimum of capital investment 
and Government expenditures. Agricultural techniques can be 
bettered. Current land reform oe can be completed and the 
program’s policies can be improved. Legislation may be enacted to 
eliminate restrictive business practices which now prevail throughout 
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the country to the detriment of the consumer. The Italian tax 
system, subject of great interest to me over the years, remains in need 
of improvement. In 1956 certain income tax reform laws were finally 
enacted—an accomplishment which required more than 7 years of 
legislative hassling. Italy’s current tax programs depend principally 
upon indirect type of revenue receipts. Approximately 80 percent of 
her revenue is derived from indirect taxation. This proportion of the 
total tax revenue is patently out of balance. The result makes for an 
inequitable sharing of the total tax burden. An increase has been 
registered in Italy’s total tax revenues according to recent reports. 
Perhaps this may be attributed to the country’s general prosperity, 
and, in some small sense, an increase in the awareness of moral 
responsibilities on the part of the taxpaying population. I am in- 
formed that Italy’s tax laws are being more tightly implemented. 
However, I am not convinced that tax law enforcement there is all 
that it should be. It seems to me that there is a continuing evasive 
battle between the Italian taxpayer and his Government such as the 
historic war between parents and small children in re behavior. 
Years may pass before there is established an atmosphere of mutual 
confidence between the Italian taxpayer and his Government. | 
would not propose that the Italian tax structure be remodeled along 
the designs of our own, but as long as we pour hundreds of millions of 
our Own money into Italy annually, I feel perfectly free to criticize 
the system as it now exists. There is little encouragement on the 
horizon that the people of Italy will break the shackles of their 
traditional attitude toward the obligations of taxpaying. In addition, 
the tax laws of Italy are confusing and are in need of simplification and 
codification. Necessary governmental revenues are available; they 
need only be raised through an equitable system of tax laws and a 
sound method of enforcement and collection. 


B. Political 


Italy’s present government is a coalition of the Christian Democrat 
Party along with three other small democratic parties. The parlia- 
mentary majority of these parties isa thin one. If I am not mistaken, 
Italy has the largest Communist Party outside the confines of the 
[ron Curtain. It is indeed a credit to the current majority that it has 
maintained the harmony which has obtained within the Government 
in the recent past. One must not overlook, however, the potential 
for creating political havoc which lies within the power of the Com- 
munist element in Italy. Aside from those who would, with little 
urging, lean with Communist ideology, there are over 3 million mem- 
bers of Italy’s largest trade union who may be influenced by Com- 
munist strategy, which is designed to exploit discontent, promote 
neutralism and divert Italy from its orientation toward the West and 
a free society. I think it may be said that the billions we have given 
Italy in aid in one form or another have prevented the country from 
succumbing to Communist control. Our aid established the base for 
the prosperous conditions now in being. It becomes apparent that 
our aid programs served the political purpose for which they were 
created. But the time has now arrived that the American taxpayer 
be given a little relief in this area and the Italian taxpayer assume a 
greater share of the burden. Aside from this, fascism is not altogether 
dead in Italy. Millions remember the superficial benefits and wonders 
created by Mussolini and his followers. And on the recent day when 
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Mussolini’s body was reinterred, thousands turned out for memorial 
services in town plazas throughout the country. Italy’s partnership, 
however, in the free world’s alliances must be maintained, 


OC. Military (United States) 


On the occasion of my visit to tactical United States units in Italy 
I was fortunate to find them engaged in NATO exercises. Never have 
| observed troops in training with more spirit and more awareness of 
the objectives of their mission. Within our own task forces in Italy 
there is superb discipline and teamwork. Our organizations and per- 
sonnel there are able, willing, and ready. The United States South- 
ern European Task Force represents the latest in concepts of United 
States combat organization. It is a vital and effective force. The 
spirit of this outfit reflects that of its first commander, Major General 
Michaelis, and that of the current commander, Major General Fischer. 
Community relations between the Italians and our personnel are of 
the best. United States military activities in the Leghorn area con- 
tinue to show great improvement. ‘The vast logistical problems 
created as a result of our forces’ withdrawal from Austria have been 
solved since my last visit in this area. Our military investments in 
[taly are sizable. We must not let them deteriorate for the sake of 
interim economy bib Seria In connection with my inspection in 
[taly I included a visit with the United States Corps of Engineers 
headquarters thar which is re sponsible for the gigantic construction 
program in the Mediterrean area. This headquarters supervises con- 
struction activities in north Africa, Italy, Greece, and Turkey. For 
the most part, our programs in north Africa are 99 percent complete, 
except for improvements and corrections required as a result of the 
crash approach to the initial base program. Much remains to be done 
in the Mediterranean area. New base rights agreements must be 
negotiated. Maintenance and expansion of existing facilities require 
the attention and careful consideration of all in responsible circles. 
And, above all, our engineer work in the Mediterranean must not be 
allowed to become involved in public or civil works construction as a 
complement to foreign aid plans in this strategic area. 

D. Military (Italy) 

United States Military Assistance Advisory Group activities in 
[taly are in good hands. The military assistance program is nearing 
its initial goals. Delivery of United States material is on a satis- 
factory schedule. NATO missions and roles assigned to the Italian 
Army are in keeping with its capabilities; its combat potential con- 
tinues to improve. Reserve divisions are more than just paper organ- 
izations. I observed a division undergoing its mobilization roundup 
plans during recent NATO exercises. Its ¢ quipment evidenced excel- 
lent care. Troop discipline was good. Motor convoy control and 
march discipline were excellent. Also I visited an echelon of the 
Ariete Division, which organization will be recalled as having a very 
commendable record in its World War II operations in north Africa. 
The Italian Air Force is progressing satisfactorily toward its mod- 
ernization objectives. United States advisory functions are being 
lessened as the Italians assume more complete direction of their train- 
ing and operational functions. The year 1956 was a year of transition 
within the Italian Air Force. All signs are generally favorable in the 
air arm of Italian defense. The Italian Navy, once the third largest 
in the world, is now essentially a small-boat navy, There is no lack 
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of naval capability within Italy’s national assets. Italy can meet its 
assigned NATO naval objectives. In consideration of Italy’s indus- 
trial and manpower potential, larger naval roles could be assumed in 
the overall NATO program. | regret to note that Major General Fry 
has since departed his MAAG duties for return home and retirement 
from the service. General Fry has a distinguished record. His 
combat service in Italy as a regimental commander during World War 
II has few parallels. His understanding of the Italian nation and its 
people has contributed immeasurably to the success of our military 
aid program. 
V. SPAIN 


During the period September 26 through October 1 I visited Spain. 
It was my pleasure and privilege to confer with Ambassador Lodge, 
Mr. Richard Hawkins, Jr., and Mr. Richard S. Aldrich, the latter 
senior members of the Ambassador’s staff. It was also a pleasure to 
meet again with Maj. Gen. August W. Kissner, chief of the Joint 
United States Military Group, and Maj. Gen. Stanley J. Donovan, 
USAF; Brig. Gen. Chester V. Dahlen, USA; Col. R. D. O’Connor, 
USAF; and Capt. K. A. Godwin, USN, who are General Kissner’s 
principal assistants. Our Government is indeed fortunate in having 
such a cluster of high-caliber executives representing us in our diplo- 
matic and military endeavors in Spain. Major credit for the success 
of the American programs must be given to Ambassador Lodge. He 
and his family have won deep admiration and sincere affection from 
the Spanish peoples. Ambassador Lodge represents a rare and 
healthy type in our diplomatic corps. Among the rank and file of our 
Foreign Service he can neither be classified within the we althy cate- 
gory nor can he be identified as representative of the career group. 
Any careful examination of his record in Spain will reveal that he is 
no absentee Ambassador. His judgment, skill, and good sense have 
served our purposes well in Spain. In addition I wish to commend 
for his outstanding service Major General Kissner, who has been the 
chief architect and superintendent of the mammoth military programs 
in Spain since the base agreements were signed and construction work 
commenced. It appears, unfortunately, “that the operation of law 
will cause his retirement scarcely a year short of the time when the 
base construction program will be completed. The accomplishments 
of this airman-diplomat are evident everywhere in Spain. He has 
more than fulfilled the function for which he was destined during the 
entire span of his military career. 


A. Economic 


Development of the Spanish economy over the past 2 years has 
not kept pace with that experienced elsewhere in Western Europe. 
Spain is primarily a nation of farmers, with 50 percent of the popula- 
tion engaged in agricultural pursuits. Spain’ s general prosperity, then, 
may partially be termed as varying proportionately with an amount 
of rainfall and the type of w eather favorable to agricultural production. 
Her basic economic weaknesses remain in the areas of agriculture, 
public power, and transportation. Because of agriculture’s dominance 
on the economic scene, the country is predisposed to monetary fluctua- 
tions and inflation. I do not wish to minimize the very substantial 
gains made in the Spanish economy subsequent to 1939 when she 
arose from the destruction and exhaustion of a long and bitter conflict 
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remembered as her civil war. During World War IT she was isolated 
from foreign markets, In the post-World War II period she suffered 
from an international and, in some measure. a self-imposed quarantine. 

When the United States set about to revitalize the economies of 
half the world, Spain was given but little consideration. She did not 
ask for economic aid and received none. Conditions commenced to 
improve in 1951 when substantial loans were negotiated to stimulate 
her business life. However, in 1954 inflationary pressures started to 
exert themselves. Weather and crop difficulties in the interim and in 
1956 were almost disastrous. Spain’s biggest problem, however, re- 
mains inflation. Wage increases have outdistanced expansion of the 
economy and general productivity. The Spanish Government is 
desperately bent on a program to raise the Spanish standard of living. 
Leadership is searching for means, within the limitations of the 
national budget, to correct the basic economic deficiencies which 
hinder improvement of the nation’s economic health. The United 
States technical exchange program with Spain is gaining momentum. 
Efforts are being made to interest Spain in a program which will 
encourage foreign investments within the country. United States 
economic assistance authorized for Spain for fiscal years 1954-58 for 
defense support has amounted to $341 million. For agricultural trade 
assistance and development under Public Law 480 approximately 
$262 million has been authorized under three titles of the law. These 
investments in the interest of the Spanish economy, when viewed 
from the standpoint of our security and in the light of other foreign 
aid projects, appear modest, indeed. 
B. Political 

Upon taking a superficial reading of the aims of United States 
foreign policy, one would quickly perceive that one of our major ob- 
jectives is to promote stable governments in the free world. ‘If this 
is valid it would be well to remember that the current Spanish Govern- 
ment is fast approaching its 20th year of tenure. It would also be 
well to remember that the Spanish Civil War cost the nation | million 
casualties before a conclusion was reached. The Government does 
not consider the past conflict as a civil war, but rather as a rescue of 
Spain from international communism at the service and under the 
direction of Moscow. The Government points to the 103 years of 
Spanish history prior to 1936 during which time there occurred revolts, 
revolutions, dethronements, assassinations, séveral wars. and 109 
various governments arising to and falling from power. Spain, | 
believe, can claim that she is the first among nations in the West to 
recognize communism, for what it is and represents, Moreover, she 
has never swerved from this cognizance. Spain, with courage. re- 
mained neutral throughout World War II. The nation comprises 
the third largest land mass in Free Europe and is of vital and strategie 
Importance to western defense. Spain should be unanimously 
invited to join in the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. Objec- 
tions to her entry into NATO are. in my wavy of thinking, based on 
feeble reasoning. There may come a day when Spain might refuse 
such an invitation. Those quarters from whence Objections come 
might well indulge in some introspection for the purpose of determin 
ing whether their national effort and sacrifice might be Inereased in 
compensztion for the military potential of Spain which is not noy fully 
available to the NATO partnership. 
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C. Military 

Spain’s military posture continues to improve with United States 
aid and the assistance of our advisory group. There has been no 
lessening in Spanish enthusiasm for proceeding with the military tasks 
ahead. Fine relationships prevail between our MAAG personnel 
and their Spanish opposites in number. Military logistical services 
are deve loping very satisfactorily. Equipment maintenance remains 
on a high level of excellence. I was fortunate in being able to observe 
operations in a Spanish ordnance manufacturing and repair arsenal. 
There appears to be no lack of basic mechanical and electrical skills 
in the labor force available og precision-instrument fabrication and 
repair. It was also my good fortune to spend the better oy of a 
day with a Spanish airborne unit. I stood in the middle of a drop 
zone and watched some nine planes drop their paratroopers in combat 
exercises. The operation was skillfully executed. There was not a 
single sprain or important bruise experienced by the jumpers, although 
the drop was made from low altitude and into unfavorably high 
winds. This is a compliment to the training and physical conditioning 
given this unit. The esprit of the unit was extremely high. I| 
believe it could give an excellent account of itself under any set of 
combat circumstances. Activation, development, equipping, and 
training of this unit have been accomplished entirely indey pendent of 
United States aid or advice. 


D. Base construction 


Our Spanish base construction program has progressed amazingly 
over the past 2 years. Air operations can be conducted from any of 
the airbases. Runways, parking stands, and aprons are ready. Base 
facilities for support functions are nearing completion. By 1958 the 
airbases should be completed and fully prepared for all operational 
requirements. ‘The pipeline complex from Rota on the Atlantic to 
the various bases has been completed and is carrying the fuels for 
which it was designed. Good progress is being made at the important 
naval base at Rota. The naval base at Cartagena is reported opera- 
tional. ‘Tremendous amounts of work remain; however, there has 
been rightfully no deviation from the original policy calling for no 
crash programs. High construction standards remain in force, but 
this does not mean that the program is prosecuted in a leisurely 
manner. A sense of urgency is present in the attitude of all con- 
nected with the project. An original intention to utilize locally pro- 
cured construc tion materials has been all but abandoned. Because 
of Spanish dems oe for materials we have only been able to procure 
between 4 and 7 percent of required materials locally. Altogether 
the base program will cost an estimated $322 million when completed. 
The commitments and initial investments have been made. We must 
see the program through and protect the investment. Announce- 
ments have already been made concerning the status in Spain of the 
16th Air Force, a subdivision of the Strategic Air Command. ‘The 
headquarters of this echelon is preparing for its operational roles and 
mission in support of Strategic Air Command units which will deploy 
to Spain on a rotational schedule. Air defense and air warning 
systems are in being. Spanish F—86 fighter squadrons will contribute 
to the defense mission. All signs are good. Our defensive and 
offensive capabilities are increasing in Spain. 
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VI. France 


France’s economic health at the time of my visit was good. The 
favorable situation prevailed in spite of previous strikes, inability of a 
government to remain in power, the drains imposed by the conflict in 
Algeria, and the general political restlessness of the population. 
Observers maintain that the economic outlook for France is now better 
than ever before. Between 1953 and the present, her industrial and 
agricultural production have attained one of the highest rates recorded 
in Europe. Her economy has been expanding at a rate never before 
experienced in French history. However, labor shortages, price 
increases, and heavy governmental expenditures all have exerted 
themselves unduly on the economy. Early this year her foreign ex- 
change losses increased almost to the point of exhaustion. Limited 
Government measures to correct this trend were taken, but on the 
issue of increased taxes and further budgetary restrictions, the govern- 
ment then in power fell. In June of 1957 a new government was 
formed. A program of increased taxes was enacted and among other 
measures instituted the franc was devalued. All the measures taken 
by the Government in this period have resulted in further discontent, 
particularly among the farm population and organized labor. It 
remains to be seen whether the Government can hold the line against 
the pressures of the serious wage adjustment problems and the balance 
of payments deficits. The Algerian conflict is estimated at costing the 
French a billion dollars a year. In the terms of her gross national 
product, approximately 9 eae ent is spent for national defense. This 
represents almost one-third of the sum of the national budget. On 
the 30th of September the government was overthrown on the z Algerian 
question after a tenure of scarcely 5 months. The selection of a re- 
placement government presents serious problems at a serious time. 
It is probable that a new government will be formed on the basis of the 
very same Algerian program and issues which caused the overthrow 
in September. Thus, selection is in the offing of the successor to the 
23d government since the end of World War IJ. Is it not now time 
that France’s political and social unrest be eased? Perhaps sweeping 
constitutional changes are needed before complete chaos sets in. 
France remains an important member of the NATO family. We 
have tremendous investments in our installations and supply line in 
France. We have given generously in billions to restore her economy. 
France has a moral obligation to America to get right with the situa- 
tion. Understanding and cooperation between the United States 
and France will be necessary for the promotion of security in the free 
world. 

VII. Evrope—GeEneERAL 


During the course of my visit to France I conferred with General 
Norstad, Supreme Allied Commander and United States commander 
in chief, Europe, and Lt. Gen. Glenn O. Barcus, USAF; Maj. Gen. 
Thomas W. Watlington, USA, and Rear Adm. John Sylvester, USN, 
of United States European Command. 
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A. Disarmament 

Throughout my visit to Europe I could not help gaining the impres- 
sion that the political heart of NATO had suffered damage. The 
major traumatic effect appeared to have come from the disarmament 
talks in London during the summer months and from American and 
British reduction in military forces. In regard to the disarmament 
talks I am unable to find in my conscience any thread of hope that 
good could be gained from talks with the Russians. I was particularly 
disturbed when the trend of talks moved in the direction of some 
bilateral discussions between the United States and Russia. Evi- 
dently we learn nothing from history. During the 1920’s and the life 
of the League of Nations all efforts were directed toward world dis- 
armament. Mr. Charles Evans Hughes and Mr. Elihu Root presided 
over our endeavors to limit naval tonnages at the Washington Con- 
ference. Mr. Kellogg earlier tried at Geneva and Locarno. As a 
result, the Japanese tore up battleship blueprints, Britain lopped off 
footage from the sterns of its battleships, and we scrapped or sunk 
some of our capital vessels. Now we are pinning our hopes for world 
peace on the re ,duction of land armies and nuclear warfare c apabilities. 
Aerial inspection and ground inspection plans are offered as a means of 
enforcing any established limitations. A lot can be done under- 
ground and the number of chimneys around a factory in no way 
indicates what is going on inside. Have ground inspection teams 
proved worthwhile on the Korean peninsula? The course of United 
States history is marked with our ratification of treaties and agree- 
ments with peoples who were considered as right-minded as we are. 
After World War I we disarmed. After World War IT we dismantled 
the greatest fighting machine ever assembled. Later, in 1949, even 
the remnants of this machine were picked over and further scr: apping 
was undertaken. And as recently as the cease-fire agreement in 
Korea we commenced inactivation of several divisions, which action 
continues today. While not a part of the scene in Europe, I am 
awaiting the announcement that we will ultimately withdraw from 
Okinawa in connection with probable disarmament maneuvers and 
our cutbacks in worldwide troop commitments. Britain continues to 
reduce her NATO land forces in Germany. Argument in support of 
this reduction is based upon the introduction of up-to-date arms. 
NATO capabilities are further endangered by the absence of French 
troops currently engaged in Algeria. Germany is not yet completely 
on the line with its NATO commitments. SHAPE headquarters 
authorities, so far as I can find, have not been on record as saying that 
nothing less than 30 divisions will suffice; there have been no pro- 
nouncements to the effect that the 30-division goal can be reduced by 
the intreduction of new-look organizations and new-age weapons, even 
within the next 5 years. The shield concept for employment of 
NATO armies envisages a real force in being—a mobile, hard-hitting 
entity. It is not conceived as a screening force to delay or hold a 
given line temporarily until the full forees of nuclear war can be 
launched. It has been stated repeatedly that the basic life insurance 
of NATO is 30 divisions in spite of recent nuclear developments. 
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B. Tanks 

Karly in September a member of the House Subcommittee on Gov- 
ernment Operations released to the press a statement which alleged 
that ‘‘many defective tanks had been shipped to Germany and that 
the tanks never worked.”’ The tanks were said to have been pro- 
cured from Chrysler Corp. and the deal was described as a “$50 
million Federal boo-boo.” It appears that these charges relate to 
the Army’s heavy-tank program. I inquired into these statements 
as a matter of primary interest to the House Committee on Armed 
Services. I could find no one in authority in Germany or in Europe 
who could venture a guess as to the basis for the “faulty tank” charge. 
The Federal Republic of Germany’s Ministry of Defense issued an 
official statement that no defects had been found in United States 
tanks supplied to the German armed forces. I am sure that the 
House Committee on Armed Services has not overlooked any pro- 
curement or production errors in the Army’s heavy-tank program 
and that the charges are without material foundation. 

Arms aid goals 


I note that the Comptroller General of the United States has 
recently released to the House Committee on Foreign Affairs a report 
which deals with studies of our foreign military aid programs. The 
report, as I understand, calls upon the Joint Chiefs of Staff to lower 
arms aid goals in various countries which receive United States mili- 
tary assistance. Among other things, the Comptroller General is 
reputed to maintain that the Joint Chiefs of Staff have agreed upon 
unrealistic force goals in terms of manpower, money, and resources 
available to our allies who receive mutual defense assistance. I could 
not agree more fully that a businesslike, dollar-and-cents approach is 
required in the handling of our military aid programs. However, I 
do not reject the judgment of the Joint Chiefs of Staff in favor of the 
opinions of a coterie of public accountants, certified or otherwise. 
Who can say what who can afford in the way of defense forces when 
the free world’s security is at stake? The level of prosperity and 
defense effort in most of the European NATO countries would indi- 
cate to me that they are not spending themselves into near bank- 
ruptey because of their military programs. Certainly Greece and 
Turkey are hard pressed for financial resources, but their assets in 
manpower, spirit, and courage are not lacking. Spain is similarly 
situated. I would recommend to the Comptroller General that he 
devote his energies in this field to those matters dealing with the 
functions of management rather than trying to measure, by account- 
ancy methods, the military capabilities of any particular country. 


VIIL. RecoMMENDATIONS 


Based upon my observations and the conclusions drawn therefrom 
I recommend that 

A. Consideration be given to a proposition that Belgium under- 
write a larger proportion of costs of the current ship procurement 
projects now under the aegis of our mutual aid program. 
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B. Further study be made to determine whether the Netherlands, 
the Federal Republic of Germany, and Italy may participate more 
fully in naval ship loans under current legislative authorizations. 

C. Consideration be given to a change in name of military assist- 
ance advisory groups in those countries where their former functions 
have now decreased to liaison activities. 

D. The United States make stronger representations for the 
admittance of Spain into the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

E. No reductions should be made in United States combat forces 
in Europe. 

F. The United States should adhere to the position that NATO 
forces be maintamed at a minimum of 30 combat-ready divisions 
with adequate armor and air support. 

Leon H. Gavin. 
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